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material are described in detail and the agencies which help the work 
receive generous approval; and the actual process of preparing for a 
legislative session, the drafting of bills, and condensing of information 
for legislators is outlined. Discussions of the qualifications of librarians, 
the success and profits of the work, and the methods of cooperative 
effort are given considerable space. 

Valuable appendices are added giving compilations of laws relating 
to legislative and municipal reference work and bill drafting, lists of 
legislative reference publications, bibliographies of legislative and 
municipal reference, and bill drafting besides suggested problems for 
use in class work in library schools. 

If the book has faults we must pass them over in admiration for the 
completed work. To bring all that the author has brought together 
within the covers of a single book of 467 pages, is a feat which challenges 
any adverse criticism. It has blazed a trail and in its description of 
the purposes, methods and results of these types of special libraries it has 
greatly facilitated the work of hundreds of other special libraries in 
business, finance, manufacturing and public affairs. The underlying 
purpose of all special libraries is to focus knowledge on a given problem. 
By showing how law, legislative and municipal reference librarians and 
bureaus may do this all other libraries seeking the same purpose in 
other fields profit by comparison. 

John A. Lapp 

The Neutrality Laws of the United States. By Charles G. Fen- 
wick. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1913. Pp. 201.) 

The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
in 1911 directed the division of international law to examine the neutral- 
ity laws of the United States, and to suggest improvements tending 
to make them more efficient. The result is this book, in which Dr. 
Fenwick has ably fulfilled the task assigned him. The book must meet 
to the full the expectations of the trustees, as it does the anticipations 
of those who look to the endowment to produce work of the highest 
merit. 

The character and scope of neutrality laws is explained, and these are 
distinguished from the international obligation of neutrality which they 
are designed to meet. The neutrality laws of a state may or may not 
conform to the international standard of neutrality. If they exceed that 
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standard, they entail no additional obligation to other nations except 
that of impartial application. If, on the other hand, they fall short of 
that standard, the international obligation continues unchanged, and 
the neutral is in the unfortunate position of being responsible to other 
nations for situations which, under its municipal laws, it cannot 
prevent. 

The history of the development of the neutrality laws of the United 
States is recounted, and is followed by a consideration of their judicial 
interpretation, for the purpose of showing the exact restrictions imposed 
on citizens and aliens. American and British documents are appended. 

From this examination, it is concluded that there are a number of 
acts which a neutral state is bound by international law to forbid, which 
are not covered by the present neutrality laws of the United States. 
These deficiencies are due partly to the formulation of stricter inter- 
national principles of neutral duties and partly to changes in the methods 
and instruments of war. 

Among the acts which involve a hostile use of neutral territory, but 
which are not now indictable under the laws of the United States, may 
be mentioned the exercise of a commission obtained abroad, solicitation 
or inducement to accept a commission or to enlist in belligerent service, 
the building of vessels for hostile use (without fitting them out), and the 
furnishing to belligerent vessels of large quantities of provisions, coal, 
and other non-military supplies not included in the existing prohibi- 
tion of "equipment solely applicable to war." These and other sug- 
gestions are embodied in the concrete form of a draft of an amended 
neutrality code for the United States, following as nearly as possible 
the language of the act now in force. 

If there is any question as to the timeliness of this publication in 
view of the present European conflict and of the difficult duty of neutral- 
ity incumbent upon the United States, it can be only as to the scope 
of the work undertaken. Specific neutral duties, arising from the recent 
use of the air in great part, have come into being since our laws were 
written. The use of wireless telegraphy is a case in point. The inter- 
national rule as to naval craft is fairly established; but no specific 
rule is applied to aerial craft. If it is allowable to prepare an aeroplane 
for the military use of a belligerent, is it permissible to build and equip 
for war a Zeppelin? The latter is probably a more formidable war 
machine than a torpedo-boat destroyer. Although the duties of neu- 
trals in such matters may not as yet have been denned by international 
law, they nevertheless exist under that law, and the United States is 
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as responsible for the enforcement of a correct decision as though the 
international principle were already more clearly formulated. Our 
country should decide what its duties are and enact the necessary legis- 
lation to fulfill its conception of them. The scope of the present work 
has been limited to the remedy of defects discovered through past ex- 
perience, and does not propose legislation to meet the obvious difficul- 
ties of the future, some of which have materialized since the appearance 
of this book. 

It would be ungrateful in the extreme, however, to insist upon the 
possibility of broadening the scope of a work which has been so excel- 
lently done within the limits proposed. Dr. Fenwick is certainly to be 
congratulated. 

Robert T. Crane. 

An Economic History of Russia. By James Mavor. (New 
York: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1914. Vol. I, pp. 614; vol. II, 
pp. 630.) 

Mr. Mavor's work has been out for several months, and has received 
veiy favorable comment from many quarters. It helps to fill a large 
gap; we have few solid studies of Russian economic and political con- 
ditions that are accessible to the student who can not go to the Rus- 
sian sources. This very fact was probably responsible for the kind 
of book the writer felt called upon to give us. Perhaps his treatment 
by topics was the most satisfactory method for handling the problem 
that confronted him. It then became a question of arranging the 
material within each chapter, paying less attention to the sequence of 
the chapters. 

The sources used by the author are most varied in character. In 
the first place Mr. Mavor has spent considerable time in Russia, and 
has observed for himself. Here he has shown keen judgment and 
careful discrimination. Then he has used very freely the best general 
history of Russia, that of Kluchevsky. This entire work, perhaps 
the best that recent Russian scholarship has produced, has been trans- 
lated into English, the fourth and last volume being in the last stages 
of preparation. Mr. Mavor had begun his work before this translation 
was undertaken. For the earlier periods the writer uses similar, 
acknowledged Russian authorities on more special subjects, as for 
instance the works of Semevsky, on the peasant question. This is 
one of the most valuable sides of the work before us; it familiarizes 
English readers with the writings of Russia's best scholars. 



